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In  the  mail  this  week  is  a  letter  from  a  housekeeper  who  says  'she  has  a 
serious  chronic  complaint.    Those  are  her  words— "a  serious  chronic  complaint." 
And  she  wants  a  remedy— if  any.    I'm  telling  you  about  this  letter  first  thing 
today  because  I  think  many  listeners  will  sympathize,  and  some  may  even  help 
with  suggestions.    The  name  this  housekeeper  gives  her  trouble  is  "blue  Monday 
blues."    And  she  says  she  suffers  from  it  every  week  on  laundry  days.    The  symptoms 
describes  as  "a  weary,  weopy,  back-achy  feeling"  and  "a  cross-as-a-bear,  ready- 
ite-ten~penny- nails  disposition."    The  attack  of  blues  usually  sets  in  early 
Monday  morning  and  grows  steadily  worse  until  the  last   shirt  is  ironed  and  the 
last  school-dress  clean,  pressed  and  hung  away.    According  to  this  letter,  "Wash- 
day blues  are  bad  enough  but  ironing- day  blues  are  that  much  worse.    No  wonder  old 
fashion  housewives  spoke  of  their  irons  as  sadirons. 

Well  then,  by  some  odd  coincidence,  I  had  another  letter  on  the  same  mail 
telling  about  a  laundry  exhibit  that  some  Home  Bureau  members  are  showing  at  the 
Set  York  State  Eair  this  very  week.    I  wish  the  lady  with  the  blue-Monday  blues 
could  see  that  exhibit.     I'm  sure  it  would  suggest  many  remedies  for  her  trouble. 
My  friend  in  New  York  State — she  lives  in  Erie  Country,  by  the  way — says  that  they 
are  setting  up  a  laundry-room  just  like  one  her  neighbor  fixed  up  in  her  farm  home 
to  save  washday  weariness.    Originally  it  was  .just  an  old  back  room— sort  of  a 
storehouse  for  keeping  trunks  and  broken  chairs  and  this  and  that.    Now  it  is  a 
convenient,  comfortable  room  where  the  family  washing  and  ironing  is  done  with  the 
least  possible  effort  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  women  who  are  staging  this  particular  State  Fair  exhibit  have  listed 
their  ideas  of  reasons  for  laundry-day  tiredness.    They  think  the  trouble  may  be 
too  nany  steps— that  is,  a  poorly  arranged  place  to  do  the  work;  too  much  stooping- 
tubs  or  ironing  board  placed  too  low;  poor  ventilation  in  the  laundry- room,  or  poor 
light  at  the  washtubs  and  ironing  board;  no  convenient  place  for  gathering  soiled 
clothes;  uncomfortable  shoes  or  other  clothes;  no  central  place  for  laundry  sup- 
plies; no  family  cooperation  on  laundry  day;  or  your  own  frame  of  mind  toward  the 
work. 

No  doubt  you  know  that  a  good  many  home  economists  have  studied  the  house- 
hold laundry  problem  to  find  out  how  to  make  it  easier  for  the  woman  who  does  it. 
The  listener  who  wrote  the  laundry-letter  I  just  told  you  about  may  be  interested 
to  hear  the  suggestions  of  these  hone  economists  for  easier  ironing. 

They  say  that  the  ironing-board  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  way  the 
ironing  job  goes — the  height  of  the  board,  the  way  it  is  padded,  whether  daylight 
and  .good  artificial  light  both  fall  on  it,  whether  it  is  near  a  convenient 
electric  plug. 


First,  a"bout  the  height  of  the  "board.    A  recent  study  made  at  the  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  Experiment  Stations  showed  that  32  and  a  half  inches  from  the  floor 
was  the  most  comfortable  height  for  an  ironing  board  for  the  average  housewife, 
i  few  years  ago  Miss  Roberts  at  the  Washington  Station  made  some  other  suggestions 
for  easier  ironing.     Instead  of  the  usual  iron-rest  that  requires  lifting  the  iron 
up  and  down,  she  found  that  a  piece  of  asbestos  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
mounted  at  one  end  of  the  board  to  hold  the  iron  was  a  labor-saver.    She  also  sug- 
gested a  stool  or  a  chair  for  the  person  who  is  ironing.    Her  studies  showed  that 

good  many  articles  will  iron  satisfactorily  while  the  ironer  is  sitting.  They 
ion 1 1  need  the  extra  pressure  from  arm  muscles. 

Some  people  find  an  overhead  suspension  cord  for  the  iron  very  convenient. 
Others  prefer  to  attach  the  cord  to  a  wall  outlet,  and  for  convenience  this  should 
be  about  four  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  weight  of  the  iron  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  weariness  in  ironing. 
:ir.ce  heavy  pressure  isn't  necessary  with  the  average  household  ironing,  the  new 
light-weight  irons  are  probably  the  best  choice. 

The  board,  of  course,  needs  to  be  firm  and  rigid  whether  it  is  a  wall-board 
::  one  of  the  standing  kind  and  it  needs  to  be  firmly  padded,  so  that  it  is  smooth 
and  resilient  but  not  too  soft.    Nobody  can  iron  well  and  easily — or  happily  either 
—when  the  padding  is  thin  or  uneven  or  full  of  wrinkles  and  bumps.    A  cover  of 
strong  firmly  woven  easily  washed  material  stretched  smooth  and  tight  over 
tie  padding  is  a  great  help,  too.    Old  sheets  are  often  used  for  ironing-board 
covers.    Unbleached  muslin  is  good,  too-and  stronger. 

Before  I  wind  up  this  question  about  wash-day  blues  and  how  to  cure  them, 
I  want  to  mention  an  old  stand-by  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  home 
laundering.    This  is  not  a  new  bulletin,  but  it  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions  on 
this  big  weekly  job,  and  you  are  still  welcome  to  write  for  a  copy.    As  long  as 
the  free  supply  lasts,  you  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington,  D.C.  and  asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  ikSf  called 
"Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering." 

The  rest  of  the  questions  I'll  save  for  next  Tuesday. 
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